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and Ms colleagues, and lie succeeded, in a great measure, in tran-
quillizing Scotland. He gained the esteem and respect of the
gentiy, and won tlie affections of tlie people.

The long winter passed wearily over the banished duke: the
coldness of the season was severely felt in the northern metro-
polis by his Italian duchess from the sweet south, but she boro
everything with uncomplaining patience for his sake. The spring
brought them heavy tidings. their little daughter, the princess
Isabella, a veiy lovely and promising child in her fifth year, died
at St. James's palace on the 4th of March.

The arrival of her royal stepdaughter, the princess Arm A, is
mentioned by Mary Beatrice with unaffected pleasure in a letter
to the marchioness of Huntly, with whom she appeal's to have
been on very confidential terms.

On the 28th, the parliament of Scotland met with great pomp.
The duke of York, as lord high commissioner from his brother
king Charles, rode in state from Holyrood palace to the parlia-
ment house, and opened it in person, the duchess, the piincess
.AnTie, and all their ladies being present. The appearance of this
unwonted galaxy of royal and noble beauties, in jewelled pomp,
added grace and glory to the scene, and was calculated to soften
the combative spirit in which the Scottish peers and chieftains
had, from time immemorial, been accustomed to meet.

The duchess of York was passionately fond of music, but had
strong moral objections to the coarse comedies of the era. She
was wont to say, " that there was no sin, she believed, in going to
theatres, provided the pieces selected for representation were not
of an objectionable character; but that the stage might and
ought to be rendered a medium of conveying moral instruction to
the public, instead of flattering and inculcating vice."

While in Scotland, Mary Beatrice met with a frightful accident,
which had nearly cost her her life, in consequence of being thrown
from her horse with great violence, but fortunately for her on a
sandy plain; if it had been on rocky ground she must have been
killed, for her long riding-dress got entangled in some part of her
saddle, and she was dragged a considerable distance with her face
on the sand, and received several kicks from the infuriated a-fnmfl.1
before she could be extricated from her perilous situation. When
she was taken up she was covered with dust and blood, blackened
with bruises, and perfectly insensible: every one thought she was
dead. Surgical aid being procured, she was bled, and put into
bed; she only suffered from the bruises, and recovered without
any injury to her person. It does not appear that the duke was
with her on this occasion. He had a very great objection to